Foreword
I RESPOND willingly to the request of my Mend Mr. Surendranath Voegeli-Arya, that I should write a little Foreword to his English rendering of the devotional poetry of Pattanathu Pillai. He and I share the belief that devotional poetry speaks to the native instincts of the human heart, irrespective of races, creeds and colour; and that it is good for our hearts and minds to increase the stock of literature which demonstrates the essential unity of the religious aspirations of all mankind. His version of the poetry of Pattanathu Pillai is an interesting and stimulating contribution to that stock of universal devotional literature.
The thought-world of us Europeans is habituated to actual knowledge, and even in regard to devotional literature we like to have firm facts of the time and place and circumstances to give an anchorage to our ideas. Mr. Arya does something to give us concrete detail, and in his introduction he tells us who Pattanathu was, and when. It must be confessed that his introduction does not satisfy our Western curiosity for material facts as much as our bias would fain exact. Mr. Arya rejects the opinion of the Rev. Robert Caldwell, who ascribes the poems to the close of the seventeenth century. He tells us that ProfessorRada-Krishnan assigns the poems to about A.D. 1000. Mr. Arya puts them a century or so earlier; to allow time for them to become so popular as they had become by 1000, if Professor Radakrishnan is right in his date. To the Western student this, vagueness is somewhat displeasing. His chronological mind is fretted when such widely different dates can even be suggested; he begins to distrust even the details offered about Pattanathu's life and friends. He wants to know what the authorities for the details are; and what the authorities are really worth. Mr. Arya's interest, however, is not in the chronology and trustworthiness of Tamil literature; and devotion inhabit a region which is above space and time.
There is such a region; and every translator knows it, and he has to rely upon it to help out the words in which the radiant clouds of his author's thought are to be represented. It is no surprise to find Mr. Arya telling us that his translations are by no means literal. His Western readers will be willing to grant that this is inevitable.
He describes his method in his Introduction with admirable frankness. "I read each poem many times; took notes; closed the book and laid it aside. First, I consciously meditated on the truths I found in the poems. Secondly, I tried to slip into his self, suspending for a moment my own views of his poems. When I woke up from